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Pu For the Companion. 
DID DUMPS, THE NEWS-BOY. 


Some s than twenty years ago, a child 
on the roof of a shed in the city 
from it to the ground, and was 


fault of the rich and fortunate, and they should 
share the blame. 

Didley was himself very grateful, and always 
civil, One gentleman who had treated him kindly 
says, he often heard a quick step behind him, and 
his name called, and on turning was met by the 


It was terribly hurt, and they watched to see it 
R die. It was not to die then, it was being prepared 
for its work in life. It grew better, still better, 
played again, but was a miserable wreck and de- 
a, formed, a great hump grown upon its breast, an- 
nam. other on its back. ‘It had better have died,” 
they said, ‘‘what could it ever do? Never would 
be good for any thing.” But the little one was 
bright and pleasant, and people loved it all the 


o more that they pitied it. That accident so sad, 
which men called unfortunate, deplorable, was no 
STOR doubt a blessing, perhaps a necessity to the child, 


awaking love and sympathy for it, which it espe- 
we scale cially needed, and without which it would no doubt 
former have become hardened and depraved, as shown 
od “the by incidents in its after life. We know so little 
_ what is best for us or for each other; but God, sit- 
; ting above and ordering all things, knows well. 
le: This poor, deformed, hump-backed, hump- 
— breasted boy, was John Ellard, well known and 
Esek pleasantly remembered in Philadelphia as ‘‘Didley 
Dumps,” the news-boy, the pet of news-boys, and 
‘their acknowledged leader. Though thirteen 
s Pras, | years old when he went there, he was very small 
and light, and always had such difficulty in breath- 
n nations {ing when he walked, that he hired the other boys 
ie to carry him on their shoulders, giving them a 
arian cent for a ride, and they thought it fun to carry 
OFF, ani him, as he did to ride. 
ringer Before the news-boys’ home was opened and he 


and the Hi became an inmate there, he was illy clad, home- 
—_T less and even shelterless, sleeping in doofways, 


IT! and empty boxeg on the sidewalks. Once he lay 
all night under a basket in the Post Office. He 
often slept in a newspaper bag. In the winter he 
crawled through the iron bars of a window to the 
boiler-room of a printing office and slept there. 
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little fellow offering him a paper. When he kept a 
paper stand this gentleman avoided passing it, for 
if he passed it the grateful boy would always press 
upon him the most expensive paper that he had. 
When he commenced keeping his stand he made 
it a rule to thank every one who bought of him. 
His customers were pleased. The first day one 
gentleman whom he thanked for buying a penny 
paper, came back and bought twelve cents’ worth 
of a. 

is favorite song was one which taught the law 
of kindness, the law of Christ: 
“To do to others as I would 

That they should do to me, 


Will make me honest, kind and good, 
As news-boys ought to be. 


“And any kindness they may need 
I'll do, whate’er it be, 

As I am very glad indeed 
When they are kind to me.” 


wanted an orange, and when one was given him 
he insisted that those who were present should 
share it with him, and would not be satisfied till 
he had given a part to the little daughter of the 
superintendent. 

He lived in Philadelphia only three years. He 
died at sixteen. During the last months of his 
life his friends saw that a change was taking place 
in him. As one of the boys said of him, he had 
“long been growing more sorry.” The Christian 
influences of the news-boys’ home, his home, were 
felt by him. 

When his last sickness came the superintendent 
of the home, always his tender friend, hardly left 
his bed, and in his seasons of pain walked the 
room with him in his arms. He was extremely 
anxious for his salvation, and implored him to 


His very last act was one of kindness. He 
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One of the bars was bent, making a space large 
enough to admit him when its curve was down- 
wards, but once when he ,was half way in, it 
turned and fastened himthere. Fortunately, some 
of his comrades were within hearing of his 
screams for help, and came to his release. 

He was full of play, and though so crippled, very 
fond of fencing. He had a great fund of inter- 







»esting and marvellous stories with which he en- 
tertained the boys, many of them, no doubt, the 
fruit of his own imagination. What is strange is, 


‘ 
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E FAMILI. 


vane 
oo that he could not read. He had disliked school 
el Hophis when very young, ana having been whipped for 

being late, deserted it altogether. He realized 
viah Adams, 


his folly afterward, and for a while tried hard to 
learn, but it was too difficult for him and he gave 
| itup. A favorite amusement with him was to 
cents stand on a table and recite portions of Macbeth 


elopment ¢! 
D. D. Lm, 


‘ive si (and other plays. Ore of his recitations was the 
foward Ma: (Verse of Dr. Watts : 
2z Burns, b “Were I so tall as reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
ence. By! I must be measured by my soul, 
James, 8m The mind’s the standard of the man.” 
mo, cloth, ifs AN excellent verse, particularly for Didley. 
missionary # He was always independent and original in his 
k. Willis™s @ thoughts and remarks. At the home, the boys 
re Truths what one of them called a deb&te-room, 
th, 60 cents. < 
rt,the Host # Where they had literary exercises. They were 
Témo, ¢ . : : if 
rae there discussing the question, ‘‘Which is most pow- 
— A erful the sword or the pen?” Didley was for the 
» By lou" pen. One boy in favor of the sword urged its 
Book of Fil “Uperiority in case of an attack from a robber. 
to the Pal “But,” said Didley, ‘‘suppose the man attacked 


ah; 43 oan takes his pen and writes.a check for the money 
the robber wants, would fiot the pen be most 


== § Powerful 2” 
The boys were greatly interested in the fate of 
. John Brown. They were talking of it when Did- 


Rs ley exclaimed, 
“The sword can do nothing for him, but Gov. 
Wise has only to take his pen, sit down and write 
tis pardon ; is not the pen most powerful ?” 
™ Some one addressing the news-boys told them 
gis What is often and foolishly told to boys, that ‘‘they 





a" Presidents of the United States some 


“Who ever heard of a hump-backed President ?” 


The strongest trait in his character was his be- 
nevolence. It was this that ‘made his life valuable 
and embalmed his memory. Poor as he was, 
ragged, shelterless, perhaps hungry, ‘‘without 
grub,” to use the news-boy slang, he was always 
ready to give what he had to help others. One 
of his fellows writing of him said, ‘‘As long ag I 
have been a news-boy I have never known a 
more creditable one than John Ellard. He was 
always honest, upright and industrious. He al- 
ways lent the other boys as much money as they 
wanted if he had it with him, which he had, for 
he never spent his money foolishly.” A blind 
man went every morning to the door of one of 
Didley’s crstomers to receive a penny from the 
little cripple, sure to get it. And when he heard 
from the child that led him who it was that gave 
it.to him, he would say, ‘‘God bless you, my son, 
and may you sell all the papers you have!” ‘And 
it comes true,” Didley used to say, “for I sell 
double the papers that any other boy does.” He 
learned by experience, as we all might if we 
would, that ‘the who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord, and that which he giveth He will re- 
pay him again,” and in good measure too, heaped 
up, pressed together, running over. Such sure 
interest and such large rate as God gives, why 
will not men always lend to Him, give to His 
poor more bounteously ? 

A poor lame man also had a daily cent from 
Didley, who, if he failed to see him one day, gave 
him two cents the next. It was his custom every 
morning to buy a box of matches from a blind 
man who kept ‘a stand, and having. lighted his 
cigar with one of the matches, to return the box 
to the blind man. 

He was one day selling papers at the Girard 
House when a beggar entered the hall. A gen- 
tleman present asked him if he would give the 
beggar any thing. ~ 


swered Didley. 





uked Didley. 


A BOSTON NEWS-BOY. 


look to the Saviour, and give Him his heart. 
Prayer was offered for him, and he prayed for 
himself. The night before the one on which he 
died he twice asked the boys who watched with 
offered him a half-dollar, saying, ‘‘You are an} him to hold him in a kneeling posture in his bed 
honorable little fellow.” Didley was too manly|that he might pray. They held him while he 
to receive it, and proudly answered, prayed aloud. The next day when he was asked 


‘“‘I make my money by selling papers.” 

A little fellow who would not work had been 
turned away from the news-boys’ home. Didley 
saw him lounging around it, and said to the 
superintendent, 
“I pity poor If you will take him in 
again, I will go security for his board.” 
When the boy was told of this generous offer, 
he said, ° 
‘That is not all that Ellard has done for me. 
Many a three and five cent piece he has given me 
to buy bread with.” 
Many of the boys were indebted to him for aid. 
In his last sickness he forgave all who owed him 
any thing, making special mention of three boys 
who were in his debt. He saved up almost eighty 
dollars with which to fee a lawyer to get his 
brother out of the House of Refuge. 
And yet, notwithstanding his own kindness and 
generosity, he had learned to distrust others, and 
had little faith in disinterested kindness. The 
selfish and unworthy do a great wrong to human- 
ity in lessening its trust, driving it back into itself, 
and checking its outgrowths of love and charity, 
the best and dearest graces of life. The blind 
match-seller to whom Didley had so many times 
given back the box he had purchased, was so un- 
gracious and foolish as to accuse him of stealing 
his matches, which made him very indignant, as 
was natural, One day he picked up a porte- 
monnaie upon the street, and notwithstanding his 
pain in walking, hurried after the young lady 
whom he had seen drop it, and offered it to her. 
She was cross to him, and denied that it was hers, 
then feeling in her pocket and missing it there, 
snatched it from him, and without a word of civil- 
ity went on her way. The other boys laughed at 





if he was going to heaven, he said, ‘‘Yes;” if 
Jesus loved him, ‘‘Yes.” And so he died, in 
hope of a hereafter. 

The next morning hundreds of those who passed 
through the great thoroughfare of Chestnut Street 
saddened at sight of the black crape fastened with 
white ribbons that hung around his stand. ‘‘Poor 
Didley !” they said, mournfully ; ‘‘Poor Didley !” 
lovingly. The press of Philadelphia honored and 
and lamented him. Fifty-six news-boys followed 
him as mourners; and it was a sacred office, that 
of the six who for the last time bore him on their 
shoulders as they bore him to the grave. Few 
boys were ever honored or mourned so much. A 
boy who knew him wrote from Memphis, ‘‘I have 
heard about the death of John Ellard, and it made 
the tears come out, and I could not stop for half 
an hour.” So many another wept for the noble- 
hearted news-boy. P. H. PHEtps, 


42> 





THE OLD PUMP-HANDLE. 


Here it stands, just on the corner of the street; 
and how natural it looks! The same dull red 
clay color, washed of the rains and faded of the 
sung; and the old oak handle, worn with use, and 
channeled, and dented, hanging there like an 
arm shrivelled and palsied. How natural it all 
looks! And yet I, who stand here to-night, take 
hold of the old pump-handle with feelings crowd- 
ing and hurrying through my soul that: nothing 
else could awaken. The stars shine overhead,. 
running their little golden streams here and there: 
among the clouds; the mists lift and curl along: 
the distant river like gray sails, and here I stand. 

How easy this strong man’s arm lifts the oldi 
pump-handle ; and yet it must have been hard for 


“Whatever you give, I will give double,” an-|him. He felt so outraged by the ill treatment | her—for her, with her little, thin, blue arms, that 


that he declared he would never trouble himself| I see now toiling, toiling away—the arms that are 


The gentleman gave the beggar a cent; Didley | again to return lost money. If the poor and un-| folded so still now. 











gave a quarter of a dollar. The gentleman fortunate become early hardened, it is often the 





There she lived, in the little row of old, dirty,. 









































142 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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low-roofed tenement houses, that were pulled| We wearied, at last, of all this elaboration of or-|° age of life; but you will not have a successful | mined to climb the tree, for I wanted the young could 
down years ago to make room for the stately|nament. Suddenly a young girl appeared whose} voyage unless you have as ballast the knowledge | birds more than T had before wanted the eggs. fore ™ 
warehouses ; and just yonder I lived, in the tall, | sweet blue eyes, fair hair, and delicate complex-| of Jesus.” | ‘Well, Aaron,” my uncle used to’ say, for he he nex 


















































































bleak, rickety old dwelling, with its broken | ionvere framed in a plain straw bonnet, innocent 
staircase and cracked windows, that stood where | of flowers or lace, and tied simply under her pret- 
the lumber-yard stands now. And I used to/|ty dimpled chin with a plain brown ribbon, Her 
watch her every day as she came out of the house, | dress fitted neatly to a plump, round figure, and 
in rain or shine,.with her old black hood and her|an unpretending shawl of. neutral colors was 
scanty dress, and the great water-pail that was al-| thrown over her shoulders. So superior did she 
most as large as herself. appear to us, by contrast with the elaborate dis- 
As in our dwellings there was little to choose, | play around her, that we could scarcely refrain 
so I think there was as little in our lives. Bare, from giving voice to our thoughts. It was the 
squalid, crushing poverty loomed over both, and | more — to us because she herself moved in 
the ignorance, and misery, and hardness that! a circle which seems to demand this exaggeration 
come of it. of dress. And yet what device of ornament | 

What a childhood we both had—defrauded, | could enhance the beauty of that fresh, fair young 
dark, wretched on every hand. And for me—I| face? What extravagance of dress could possi- 
shudder to think what I was then—standing on bly improve that graceful, plainly-attired form? 
the borders of my eleventh year, soured, coarse, | ‘‘ Youth and beauty are sufficient unto themselves,” 
ignorant, with hardly a hope in the world, my life | we said, as we took another long, satisfied look at 
and associations—taugh ! 1 will not go back into|that young girl, mentally thanking her, at the} 
that time! I took little interest in anybody or, same time, for her courageous and much-needed 
any thing at that time; but somehow that small, | example. 
shivering, pitiful figure, with the great water pail, | 
did awaken in me a sort of curiosity and sympa-| 
thy, as I watched it going back and forth every | 
day—back and forth. | SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 

One morning I saw-it as usual, after a heavy | 
rain, and a fierce cold that followed and froze the | 
water on the sidewalks and made them slippery as | “TRY IT AGAIN.” 
glass. How carefully she picked her wey, over’ Come, hear what the bird on the hickory sings, 
the stones, which lay in their crystal sheathing of | Whose nest was blown off but a fortnight ago; 
ice! She went down hard twice, and must have | a ey er ee es Oe ae 
bruised herself sorely, I am certain; but then she | 
was used to all sorts of ‘‘hard knocks” in a world 
that had been cruel to her from her birth. So| 
she picked up the water pail, which had fallen out | 
ot her hands, and slipped painfully along. | What has been badly me canes perish a a. 

At last she reached the pump, and grasped the | Cee ee a ee ct : 
handle, but that too was coated with ice. «It! And we know not their worth till they triumph or fall. 
slipped out of the small hand every time she took | I know it is hard to be toiling so long, 
hold of it, and finally she stood still, looking at it | = know it ls bitter to struaie tn vain 
with a wan, helpless, despairing look, that went | But the duty of life is to—Try it again. 
to my heart—mine, as I stood watching by the | Not a hand on the earth but has labor and task; 
window. An impulse took me suddenly, and [| Not a heart on the earth but has duty to do; 


she 1 x }4 J Success let us merit whenever we ask, 
rushed down the rickety stairs, and out of the And fear not but God will be tender-and true. 


house, and over to the pump. 
+E stele ofr.” T said. ** % y let il y | And still, when we falter and fall in the race, 
“ ~ Te t ’ ile i ’ ers you let me ~ your Or the wreck of ous hapes scatters over the plain, 
pail f ie handle is too slippery for you.” ee ee ed ee a 
What a look of surprise and pleasure kindled | ee ae 
the little, tired, wan, pinched face? She had not | +o 
been used to kind speeches or helpful deeds, that | 
was evident. What an inner light came into the | BALLAST. 
sorrowful blue eyes, and thanked me as I seized| «what is a ballast, father?” said Joseph, ashe 
the handle, and in a moment the thick stream of} was readine a book about ships and shipping 
water was dancing and splashing out of the old) — «pallast, my boy,” replied his father, ‘tis what 
PM Weald a ee — | they put into a ship when she is empty, in order 
| ther eve 15 et my fate and my) to weight her, and make her sail steadily. With- 
mAVhen it was done, she looked at me a moment | = ee -~ — bs tasued evel by me Sees 
‘ we ee at & ag ee | winds or heavy sea. 
with —_ wistfulness. Something fluttered| «And what do they use for ballast, papa?” 
Ae “y stabi 1)” ek ked ‘In whatever port the ship may happen to be 
int you very good?” she asked. » captai ie ' “arg r ic 
“O, no, I’m not a bit good,” I answered, hon- | oh Seeks te eal aed wal ae Sip is wise 
vs and for the first time in my life I wished | to. and in that case the cargo itself is ballast ; 
t et ¥ . a ee a ee RS | but when the captain cannot get a cargo of goods, 
witl ra ae < won cht bag rm ay as sw he is obliged to fill the hold or bottom part of the 
oath waulltt tee k i sails “8 m1 ene’ tie °,| ship with stones, or gravel, or any thing else he 
Bosal tony apn aan San| PV, Se 
-egeloceypste . y eyes. Al ; pose. iile you are speaking on this subject, 
pains et oor eaten longing at my | Joseph, my thoughts go another way; and i am 
art seemed suddenly ast ay. es0lved | ready to say that 10pe, aS you go on your voy- 
at that hour that I would make good that child’s | rang will take Bn. to carry ballast, and that 
prophecy ; I would be a man, come what might; I| of the rieht kind.” i 
would struggle and fight my way out of the thick | Pr Wit ballast, father? Why I am not a ship; 
aac 5 apres: yrorony that — = in - we nor yet am I going on a voyage, that I know of.” 
sides. My soul rose in me exultant; my heart) «No; id y iver hear of the ‘voyage of 
throbbed; the blood tingled at the ends of my | lif ra ae ee oe 
Ms i s Y | life,’ Joseph? 
gers. : . | QO, .yes! I suppose you mean that this life is 
I walked home with the little girl that morning. | jjke a sea, and men and women are as the ships 
I learned something of her life, and she something | sailing on it.” 
i ° ¢ afi »y ar » ¢ 4A } ay © s :. 
of mine; and afterward we had many meetings at | “Yes, Joseph, and boysand girls, too. I hope 
this old pump. Mercy Bray was her name. It} yoy have got ballast on board.” ’ 
= “4 = 1¢ prettiest name in the world, but it|" «Well, father, I can understand how I am like 
eemed so to me, la shi . se ife: ‘ , » 
The years have slipped away since then. I am) , ship ha ne ru had i ROR, Sae Ae FOG: OM 
are Have supped away & 7 a8 »y my having ballast ? 
a young man now. Through thick and through| * “Knowledce, my boy. Knowledge is the bal- 
thin I held on to my purpose. I fought my way} ast of the soul. Do you think “you can. get 
step by step out of that thick hedge of poverty | through the world without knowledge?” 
and misery that walled me round and darkened | “] suppose not. father, any better than 6 ship 
over my boyhood. I went to sea, and came back | can cross the sea without ballast.” 
more than once or twice, and still I carried her! 
poor, little, pale face, her shivering form as it| 
stood at the old pump, in my thoughts; and I told 
her that as she came up into her teens—that, and 
a great deal more—little Merey Bray; and [| 
thank God, O, I thank Him with unutterable joy | 
and gratitude, that through me her last days were 
better than her first—little Mercy Bray ! 





Come, hear what she says to the heart of the poor, 
Whose temples have fallen in wind and in rain; 

Come, hear how she sings a new song that is sure, 
‘fo the glorious old carol of ‘Try it again!” 





| call a good cargo.” 
| 


And to-night I am back again. Step by step I) py 
have risen, till now I am first mate of the vesse 


on” 


old pump, and the mists rise, and curl, and shake | cargo for your ship! 


back and forth in the wind, and the stars smile! «*] suppose, father, that would be like the cargo| uncle, who lived at Beechwood Farm, and, lad-| TJ finished the chapter, and was starting on my 
= of straw. I should think that a good knowledge| like, was more fond of getting into danger than| way, when a messenger arrived to. tell mother 
Does Mercy know, I wonder, that Iam stand- of English grammar, arithmetic, geography and 


overhead. 


whom I loved as I have never loved another mor- | 
tal, that. while there I would not taste of intoxicat- 


y . . . “ 
| ‘Well, then, suppose you were to read nothing | —Congregationalist. “You ought to go now,” answered my mother; \ 
t story books; suppose you were to store yotir 1 | ‘if you wait another hour: it may be too late; 


/ mind with no other knowledge than what you . 
that I entered as cabin-boy. And here stands the! could gain from such books, would that be a good Ca Ss CSOWs Saws. 





———+9>—_—_—_—_— | knew that I had set my mind upon the thing, atly li 

A LIE OF HONOR. ‘‘well, Aaron, how go on the young crows? [f ery la 

THE STORY OF A LAWYER. so ~ ed — sharp about you, you will bea om . 

: ; | day after the fair. 3 thin 10 

On entering college I promised my mother, | ‘Again and again I tried, and again was I dis- ‘ling t 

of s : a 

|appointed. O the trouble that it cost me to clim ose IN 

| that tree! One day, h I soe ing-ti 

> - Ri hat tree: ne day, however, 1 was more deter. pring-0 

ae bs ie a play at cards, re — mong ty mined than usual; I pulled off my jacket and be- nk tol 

cg we tinh, eae, ta aie ‘ved sell alk | gan to climb. Fora long way up| had to hold » in Mm} 

- ¢ = seas 5 Arent saves Gawned to Hale we by short twigs, for the butt of the tree had been pat in 
<7 , S| lopped of its branches. Every now and then pe. 

from a-knave among “a le hock Rey a. | too, the stump of an old bough hindered me sadly, 

ee Th os — ah. “ | and when I got to. the small branches at the top I | 

loan of ingle dll, Thanks to my mother, Was afd to tant myself upon then. At lat Tf And 

ful nor over anxious. How could she be, when I| ventured, balancing myself as well as I could on treet ¢ 


F : | the forks of the slender boughs; but when I put ay for 
was so weak, and ignorant of my weakness, feel-| my hand into the nest I foundie ; ee 


ing myself strong because my strength was un-| “74 7 
Pe Phin A ype ; ‘ 1e eggs had been hatched, and irds were gbout : 
tried, and such a life as human life is, such tempta flown; so. that, in. pursuing. my roject, I pe 


tions as beset the young, before me. f ‘ : 
She did not ask me to promise not to swear. got nothing but disappo ment for um last 
SI ie ont Guan ae Ter Che. hanes, Gan i I bestowed half the time i + sent 
eee aot eg eee eee a... | hymns ‘that it took ‘me day afters Perine, 


could swear, and she was right. I could not. climb the tree, I should have earned © i, to be old 
How can any one so insult the Holy, the All- say nothing of the advantage of We hymiheiie ‘git 
Excellent, our Father and best Friend? Nor did | x aid ong p tery x a ree y} he eno erine, 
she ask me not to lie. She thought I could not | ®¥¢S3, 2Ut "2 wee’. 0? Seen ee — 
lie. Had she thought otherwise, my promise crows that my birthday came and T could not say welve 
° s tf . r 3 i 
would have been of little value to her. And I ed pare OOet's ee ay es we pe 
n snicse 7} . sé m0 
leg though T cpl nat dei Iyng "thi tary does me no cet, bat Tel i dt [Ea 
of baseness. I felt strong enough, manly enough, | ¥°%_™4Y Profit by my folly. When you havea “You 
: D DO? y 5"? | praiseworthy end in view pursue it with all your place th 
to accomplish my ends without it. I had no fear - “y * . soe afin foolish ¢ i 
of facing my own acts. Why should I shrink be- «4 pela ager nal a a ae ee © See Cane “Do 
fi + er Se é ~ | for even if you succeed in accomplishing your de- erine, 
ore my fellows for any thing I had done? Lie} |; : ae otaly tet estimation & : 
to them to conceal myself or my acts? Nay, 1| {2 YOu.Wi’ Simkin your SS ees Gee ap 
’ ~? “| the consciousness of your folly; and most likely ady, m 
would not have faults to be concealed. My own) j4.. all cet nothing better th: i ee one 
character, my own life was more to me than the |* Se ee ees ee eee fast 
hee : nest.—S. S. Advocate. long 
esteem of others. I would do nothing fit to have Th ; 
hidden, or which I might wish to hide. I thought o> ; “0 
I could not lie, and I could not for myself. “WE NEVER DRINK.” — x 
During my second college year there was a d . “ye 
great deal of card-playing among the students.| On the stage were seven or eight soldiers from i 
The faculty tried to prevent it, but found it diffi-| the Eighth Maine Regiment—civil, well-behaved, 
cult. Though I never played, my chum did, and | intelligent men, as was apparent from their conver- wed 
sometimes others played with him in our room| sation. While at the stage-house at Lincoln there i 
when I was present. I not unfrequently saw the | came into the office a poor old blind man—stone j 7 
students at cards. One of the professors ques- | blind—slowly feeling his way with his cane. He ab 
tioned me upon the. subject. approached the soldiers, and said, in the gentlest aha 
‘‘Have you ever seen any card-playing among | tones: at 
the students ?” ‘‘Boys, I hear you belong to the Eighth Regi- : ; 
“No, sir,” I answered, firmly, determined not | ment. I have a son in that regiment.” to = 
to expose my fellows. ‘What is his name ?” a id 
“A lie of honor!” I said to myself. What| ‘John ———.” ree: 
coupling of contradictions! As well talk of| ‘O, yes, we know him well. He was a ser "The 
‘honest theft,” “innocent sin.” geant in our company; we always liked him.” . “a 
‘You are ignorant of any card-playing in the| ‘‘Whereishe now?” | nu ti 
college buildings, Brown ?” ‘*He is now a lieutenant in a colored regiment, = 4 
“Yes, sir.” and a prisoner at Charleston.” a 
“We can believe you, Brown.” For a moment the old man ventured not to re- vould 
I was ready to sink. Nothing else could have | ply; but at last, slowly and sadly, he said: wy 
smitten, stung me, like that. Such confidence,| ‘I fearedas much, I have not heard of him See 
and so unworthy of it! Still I held back the | for a long time.” brine 
truth. They did not wait for another word, but these wf 
But I left the professor's room another person | soldiers took from their wallets a sum of money > : 
than I entered it—guilty, humbled, wretched, | amounting to twenty dollars, and offered it to the This 
That one false word had spoiled every thing for | Old man, saying: out an 
me. All my past manliness was shadowed by it.| ,‘‘If our whole company were here we could @ ))),. 
My ease of mind had left me, my self-respect was | give you a hundred dollars.” Vears | 
gone. I felt uncertain—unsafe. I stood upon a The old man replied: of for 
lie, trembling, tottering. How soon might I not|_ ‘“‘Boys, you must put it in my wallet for me, for HH) | 
fall! I was right in feeling unsafe. It is always I am blind.” pag a 
unsafe to lie. My feet were sliding beneath me.|, But mark what followed. Another individual wee 
One of the students had lost a quarter's allowance | in the room, who had looked on this scene, as I bein 
in play, and applied to his father for a fresh re- had, with feelings of pride in our citizen soldiers, med 
mittance, stating his loss. His father had made | immediately advanced and said : we Frag 
complaint to the college faculty, and there was an| ‘*Boys, this is a handsome thing, and I want @ the 
investigation of the yay The money had been | you to drink with me. I stand treat for the com- nicht 
staked and lost in my room. I was present. pany.” =r : 
‘‘Was Brown there?” inquired the professor. I waited with interest for the reply. It came: 
“Fle was.” “No, sir; we thank you kindly; we appreciate 
The’ professor's eye rested on'me. Where was | Your offer-BUT WE NEVER DRINK !” * On 
my honor then? my manliness? and where the| The scene was perfect—the first act was noble, JM there 
trust reposed in me? Did any say, ‘‘We can be-| Was generous; the last was grand. of the 
lieve you, Brown,” after that? Did any excuse +e onl 
my lie? any talk of my honor then? Not one. — 
They said, **We didn’t ‘think it of you, Brown !” DUTY BEFORE PLEASURE. ripened 
“{ didn’t suppose Brown would lie for his right| How often has this old adage been repeated to BT" \ 
hand.” j us by those who watch over our interests; and i, the 
It was enough to kill me. But there was no| how often in thoughtless youth have we reversed ighte 

















“Just so. But take care that you take the} help. [had to bear my sin and shame as best I! the proverb, and placed pleasure before duty? break: 
right sort of ballast. Suppose, now; a ship| could, and try to outlive it. No one trusted me/| I remember one day, long years ago, while sitting black 
should be laden with nothing heavier than bundles| as before. No one could, for no one knew | intently reading a very interesting book, I was 
of straw. Do you think it would sail with safety?” | whether my integrity might not again fail? I\ startled by hearing my mother’s voice, ‘Annie, 

“Well, I suppose that straw being so light, the} could not trust myself until I had obtained you had better take that medicine to old Nancy; by th 
ship would not be much safer than if it had noth-| strength as well as pardon from God, nor even|[ think it will do her good. I think I will go Funs't 
ing at all on board. But just tell me what you| then, until I had many times. been tried and | over and see her this evening. 


The f 


tempted and found His strength sufficient for me. “‘Yes, mother, as soon as | finish this book.” 


| never allow pleasure to stand in the way of duty.’ So 
“1 will go, mother, as soon as I finish this She « 
When I was a lad I passed some time with my | chapter.” o 





of gaining any profitable instruction. My uncle} that old Nancy had just died. I felt horror 


ing here to-night for her sake, with my fingers history would be the best sort of a cargo to load| came to me one day with a hymn. book in his| stricken. I knew that if I had done my duty het She ; 


grasping the old pump-handle ? my ship with.” 


The little, chilled pinched figure lies paler and! “+4 very good cargo, Joseph, but not all tha 
more pinched still among the cool shadows and) would be wanted.” , 


under the soft grasses of Greenwood. There isa| «Well, then, father, I suppose I may add} your birthday I will give you a shilling.” I resolved to always strive to do my duty. 


little headstone there, and on it is engraved the Greek, Latin and French, and also science.” 
pame, which is the sweetest name in the wide | “Very good. 


world to me, and that I carry close over all the 
world. Little tired hands, you have your rest| have not yet mentioned. 
now; you have dropped forever ‘The Old Pump-| on the sea of life to end?” 
Handle.”— Virginia £’, Townsend. | ‘In eternity, father.” 


Where is your voyag 


nity. Now, take your Bible and read the thir 


THE CHARM OF A SIMPLE DRESS. | verse of the seventeenth’ chapter of John.” 


Not long since we were at a public gathering! Joseph read: ‘‘And this is life eternal, that] grew stronger and stronger every day. The tree | “I can attend the se gprs eager week afte 


where each lady did her best to appear attractive | they might know Thee, the only true God, an 
in the eyes of those around her. Wonderful Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 


structures of lace and flowers, called bonnets, ‘‘Now, Joseph, you can tell me what knowledge | accomplishing the design so soon as,Lotherwise| ‘*Do as you wish,” answered my mother, ‘ 


crowned many a fair head. Gay cloaks, and man-) will make your cargo complete. _ What is it?” 
tles, and shawls were so disposed as to show! ‘The knowledge of Jésus Christ, father.” 


every fold to the best advantage. Rich dresses ‘*Yes, my boy; grammar and arithmetic, sci-| day I endeavored to get up the tree, butit was a 


hand. ‘ . ; | life might have been spared weeks longer. ¥Y | 
t ‘**Aaron,” said he, “if you will learn the three mother did not upbraid me, for she knew T had ghanci 


hymns that I have marked with my pencil by| my punishment; and at our old neighbor's gravé 


You may ‘be sure that I was wondrously de-| I remember once again, a few years later, afte e 


j But, Joseph, your cargo would | lighted. I had taken upon me the name of Christian, ther’ Bef e 
be wanting unless you had something that you Opposite to the big barn, however, stood a tall| came an invitation, delicately written, to attend 8 or 


é| elm tree; and on the top of it, among the slender | large party the next evening. I took up my pen be an 
branches, a crow, unfortunately for me, had built | joyfully to ariswer it, when my mother, logking ™P Sot 


its nest. I always considered it cruel to rob a} from her sewing, said, quietly, “‘Annie, you for 


— | ‘Yes, Joseph, we are all journeying to eter- poor bird of her eggs or her young, yet still aj get that the young eople’s prayer-meeting wil be 


d 


oolish desire rose in my mind to get possession held to-morrow night.” i 
of the eggs in the crow’s nest, and this desire; I looked up, surprised: ‘Why, mother, said I, by th 
d}| was hard to climb, and the nest difficult to get at;| this, but there will not be another party at Mn. 
but these things, though they kept me back from | Grey's this year.” als ff 200 W 
‘o 

should have done, only served to increase. my | remember, Annie, ,God requires duty before in th 
foolish inclination to poendid the. eggs. one | | pleasure.” 

1” I was disappointed. I knew there would be*§ y;. fa 














— the floor, and delicately kidded hands ence and languages are more or less necessary | in vain, for I could not succeed, At last the eggs | large gathering at Mrs. Grev’s, andy being’ 0! 
wielded sparkling fans of exquisite workmanship. for your own comfort and usefulness on the voy-! were, hatched, and I then beeame doubly deter-' lively disposition, I very much desired to £0; but 
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THE, YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








could not sin with my duty written so plainly | from the battle-field in Virginia to the hillside in 
fore me; SO I sent by the messenger a refusal. Massachusetts, the slow tread of the horses up the 
he next evening came, and as I passed the bril-| long hill, the stopping at the cottage gate, the 
tly lighted mansion sounds of gay words and | solemn and sorrowful funeral, the burial in the 
wry laughter floated on the night air, but I) village church yard; but let it suffice to say that 
‘shed not to be there, for there was a holy calm | Carrie Mortimer will never forget that morning in 
“hin my breast that forbade the entrance of any| early summer which brought the news of that 
ding thoughts. Many years have passed since | victory. 

ose incidents occurred ; the roses of many a 
pring-time have bloomed since my gentle mother 


. 


ok to her rest; new responsibilities have sprung 
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GIRLS. 
There are two kinds of girls. One is the kind 


in my life-path, yet God has ever helped me to 
“tin practice that old adage my mother taught 
pe. 
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A STORY WITH A LESSON. 


An elderly lady, who lived in one of the small 
ets of the Faubourg St. Jacques, sent to Brit- 
.ay for a young girl to wait upon her. She was 
- from being rich; an income of 2,000 francs 
about £80) was her whole revenue; and she had 
vexercise no little economy to make this small 
m last her the whole year through. The young 
‘1 sent her by a relative in Brittany was named 
Prine, and she-came with an excellent character. 
The old lady was every day more pleased with 
erine, for every day showed the young girl to be 
,onomical, tidy, careful and most industrious. 
Melve months passed away without so much as 
mm uakind word being said between them. One 
norning the old lady returned home in a state of 
at agitation, and said to Perine, 

«You must leave this house. Look out for a 
lace this very day.” 

«Po you send me away, madam?” exclaimed 
erine, bursting into a flood of tears. 

“No, I do not dismiss yau,” replied the old 
ady, mingling her tears with those Perine shed so 
st; “Ido not dismiss you, but I can keep you 
no longer, for I am ruined.” 

The old lady had heard a few minutes before 
hat her little capital had been lost by the bank- 
ruptey of one-of her kinsmen, to whose hands she 
had confided it. 

“Jf that’s all, madam,” said Perine, ‘‘that’s no 
reason Why I should leave you; at your age you 
require somebody to serve you.” 

“But, my poor girl,” exclaimed the old lady, 
deeply touched, ‘‘you do not understand what it 
isto beruined. Ican neither pay you nor feed 
you.” 

" «Tf that’s the case, madam, I shall not ask you 
tofeed or to pay me; but, as you have been a 
mother to me, I will treat you now as a daughter 
should treat her mother. I will work for you and 
or me.” 

The old lady protested against Perine’s doing 
any such thing—but in vain. Perine obtained a 
situation in the neighborhood as‘a maid-of-all- 
work, but she retained the right to give one hour 
every day to the old lady’s service, when she 
would make the latter’s bed, sweep out the room, 
and cook the breakfast; and every night she slept 
in the old ladv’s chamber.’ She would every day 
bring the latter some fruit or fowl; in short, she 
acted toward the decayed gentlewoman as if the 
latter had been indeed her mother. 

This patient self-suffering lasted two years with- 
out an hour’s intermission, when a brother of the 
old lady dsed—a brother she had quarrelled with 
years ago, and had lost sight, if not remembrance 
of, for many a month. He died a wealthy bach- 
elor, leaving his whole estate to his sister. As 
soon as the old lady came into possession of her 
property she adopted Perine for her daughter and 
heiress, and placed her in one of the best board- 
ing-schools in Paris, that she might receive an ed- 
ucation suited to her position, and marry as well 
a3 the heiress of several thousand francs a year 
might hope to do. 
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A VICTORY. 
On one of the sunny hillsides of Massachusetts 





that appears best abroad—the- girls that are good 
for parties, rides, visits, balls, etc., and whose 
chief delight is in such things; the other is the 
kind that appears best at home—the girls that are 
useful and cheerful in the dining-room, the sick- 
room, and all the precincts of home. They differ 
widely in character. One is often a torment at 
home—the other a blessing; one is a moth, con- 
suming every thing about her—the other is a sun- 
beam, inspiring life and gladness all along her 
pathway. The right education will modify both 
a little, and unite their good qualities in one. 


——_+o+ —_—_— 


‘“‘Wuat part of speech is man?” said a peda- 
gogue to a sailor-boy pupil. 

‘*A verb, sir,” replied the latter. 

“A verb, is it!” said the teacher, with a signifi- 
cant twist of his lips; ‘‘please give an example.” 

‘*Man the yards !” was little tarpaulin’s instant 
response. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WILLIE BROWN. 


The night was dark in Ireland, 
The rain was falling down, 

And death was stealing to the heart 
Of little Willie Brown, 


He lay upon his mother's knee, 
And looked within her eyes; 

Of summers he had known but three, 
And they were three of sighs. 


He looked within her gentle eyes, 
And tried in vain to speak; 

And paler grew the faded flowers 
Upon his lily eheek. 


And well the mother knew the words 
Her darling would have said; 

For there he lay a-dyving— 
Dying for want of bread. 


The rain upon the grassy roof 
Came wildly rushing down, 
And angels waited for the soul 

Of Little Willie Brown. 


He lay upon his mother's knee, 
And faster fell the rain; 

He never looked within her eyes, 
Or asked for bread again. 


And paler grew his lily cheek, 
His golden hair uncurled; 

And the angels whispered him away 
From hunger and the world. 


—_———+o———— 
AFRAID OF THUNDER. 


“Shall I tell you what I heard Uncle Gillette 
saying to one of the little girls at school who was 
afraid of thunder ?” 

“OQ, do!” said Lucy, “I am so frightened when 
it thunders.” 

Lucy nestled closer in her sister's lap, and Rosa 
began: 

‘There was once a mighty king who was so 
terrible in war that all his enemies were afraid of 
him; the very sound of his name made them trem- 
ble. His arm was so strong that the horse and 
his rider would sink under one blow of his battle- 
axe; and when he struck with his sharp sword his 
enemies fell dead at his feet. This mighty king 
had a little fair-haired daughter, who watched him 
as he prepared for battle. She saw him put on 
his helmet, and laughed as the plumes nodded 
above his brow. She saw the stately battle-axe 
brought out; she saw him take his keen sword in 
his hand; he tried its edge, and then waved it 





there stands a cottage, plainand old. The smoke 


about his head. She laughed as it sparkled in 
the sunlight; and even while it was upheld, she 


of the merning fire is curling slowly up from the | ran towards her father to take a parting kiss. 
lone chimney, In the ‘doorway of this cottage | Why was not that little child afraid of the mighty 
stands a little girl, perhaps of some nine or ten| king with the fierce weapons? Because he was 
summers; in her hand she holds a large tin pan, | her father; she knew that he loved her—loyed her 
from which she is distributing their morning meal | as his own life. She knew that those dangerous 
to the chickens, ducks and geese. She looks de-| weapons would never be raised against her, un- 
lighted as she sees them scrabbling for their| less to save her from worse peril. Do you under- 
breakfast; and thinks it rather mean in the old! stand what Uncle Gillette meant by this story ?” 
black hen to take so much more than her share.| ‘Not exactly,” said little Lucy. ‘*Won’t you 
The feeding over, she spies, coming up the road, | tell me ?” 
Peter the news-boy, delayed somewhat, probably! ‘He meant,” said Rosa, “that God is like that 
by the. shower of yesterday. Pan in hand, she| mighty king; sickness, lightning, danger, death, 
Tuns to meet him, and greets him with are all His weapons; but we need not fear them if 
“Good morning, Péter.” we are truly His children. When the sharp light- 
“How d’ye do, sis?” is the reply. ning flashes in the sky, we can look calmly at its 
‘What news have you got to-day?” beauty, for it is in our Father’s hand; sickness 
“News? Great news! Here is the paper; | may be around us, but our Father can keep us 
you can see for yourself.” safe. Death may come, but it will only be to send 


So saying, he ‘handed over the paper to her. | us to our Father’s arms.”—Pastor’s Helper. 
he seized it, and commenced to read the head- : 


ings. “‘A Victory!” And her eyes sparkled as 
she read the word. Without stopping further, she 
ran to give it to her mother. She, engaged in 
her morning duties, bade her read aloud the news. 


————~+or————_ 
THE DUST-PAN AND BRUSH, 


Mother gave Susy a dust-pan-and brush, a 
spoon and bowl, to carry down stairs and put 
She read with the same joyful expression which; away. Susy left her dollies, and-ran to do what 
she had when she first received the paper. But, | her mother told her. She took the dust-pan and 
glancing up, she saw her mother had stopped her brush, spoon and bowl, and marched off. Susy 
work, and down her cheeks two tears were trac- | was a willing child, and quick to do. 
ing their way.’ She was surprised, and her face! In the course of the morning Ellen wanted the 
: ged at once from the joyful to the grave. | dust-pan and could not find it. Auntie asked for 
efore, she not thought that victories were won the brush; and where was it? Mother counted 
only by-death, and that even-her own father might. the spoons, and one was missing. Of course they 
© among the number. | had to be looked ‘up; and much time. was lost, 
South of. the Potomae is ‘another scene. In many steps'‘taken and questions asked in hunting 
one of the hospitals there lies a soldier, the stripes them. At last- the mother’ found theim-on a chair 
upon whose arm proclaim the rank of sergeant. He in the entry. She called her little daughter. 
8 Wounded in the breast, a‘térrible wound, made| ‘‘Susy,” said mother, ‘‘did you put the dust-pan 
ry the ball of a ‘minie rifle. It is evident from/ and brush, the spoon and bowl there?” 
's countenance that ‘his lifeblood ‘is-fast ebbing, | Susy hung her head. She felt very much 
and that he has not many bours to live, Though ashamed, and had nothing to say. 
too weak to speak; he-still retains -his-conscious-| - “It is just that, Susy, said mother; ‘‘it is put- 
ape and perhaps is thinking of his wife and child, ting or not putting things in their right places 
Sade little cottage hundreds of miles away. which makes all the difference between order and 
uddenly a bright but feeble smile breaking over disorder;.and a great difference it is. Order 
bis face proclaims the “victory in death;” and‘ all brings.comfort and cheerfulness in a family; dis- 





| 





‘over. We will notfollow ihe body on its way | order makes confusion and ill-humor.” 








Susy then thought what trouble she had made, | 
and she felt so sorry. She took up the dust-pan | 
and brush, and hung them on their own hooks. | 
The spoon she put in the spoon-holder, and the} 
bowl on a shelf in the closet. 

She could find the right places for the things | 
now, and put them in their places; but she could | 
not find the time lost in hunting for them, or make | 
amends for the delay and disorder she caused in | 
the family work that morning, 
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COVERED WITH SORES. 
COVERED WITH SORES. 
COVERED WITH SORES. 


“MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 





“IT IS THE UNIVERSAL OPINION 
—or— 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION,’ 


Says Mr. FRY, the distinguished Musical Critic of the New 
York Tribune, “that Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN have suc- 


| ceeded in making a better small instrument” than any other 


of the Organ kind; “that no such Mechanical works of the 
Kind can be found in Europe,” 


“The Cabinet Organ,” 


Writes Mr. NICHOLSON, the able critic of the New York 
World, “is quite as great an improvement upon the Melodeon, 





Gov. John J. Middleton, U. S. Minister to Russia, under the ad- | introduced some twenty years since, and its successor, the 


ministration of Pres. Polk, certifies that a favorite servant of his 
was covered from head to feet with the most frightful sores. 
letter to Mr. James Paimer, who is at present Secretary of the | 
Drug Exchange, and a wholesale druggist in Philadelphia, stated | 
that Radway’s Renovating Resolvent made a perfect cure. There | 
is no medicine in the world that will cure Skin Diseases, Fever | 
Sores, Uleers, Scrofula, Chronic Diseases, Salt Rheum, Strumous | 
Discharges from the Ear, Glandular Swellfgs, so quick and thor- 
oughly as Radway's Renovating Resolvent. One to six bottles 
will cure the worst case. 


Ina} 


Price $1 per bottle. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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| 
G2" DECIDEDLY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. as well as the most use- | 
ful and economical production of the present day is Howe & Ste- 
VENS' System of Family Dye Colors. Yet they are so simple that | 
any one can use them with perfect success. They comprise all | 
the staple Colors, and also the most exquisite Shades, and are | 
put up in neat packages, with full directions for use. Sold by 
Druggists generally. 35—lw 
te" A DOWN TOWN MERCHANT, having passed several 
sleepless nights, disturbed by the agonies and cries of a sutfering | 
child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. WINsLOW’s SoorninGe | 
SYRUP was just the article needed, procured a supply for the 
child. On reaching home, and acquainting his wife with what he | 
had done, she refused to have it administered to the child, as she | 
was strongly in favor of Homeopathy. That night the child} 
passed in suffering, and the parents without sleep. Returning | 
home the day following, the father found the baby still worse; | 
and while contemplating another sleepless night, the oH 
| 
| 











stepped from the room to attend to some domestic duties, and lett 
the father with the child. During her absence he administered a 
portion of the Soothing Syrup to the baby, and said nothing. That 
night all hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the 
morning bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the 
sudden and wonderful change, and although at Tirst offended at | 
the deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, 
and suffering, crying babies and restless nights have disappeared. | 
A single trial of the Syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby, | 
and overcome the prejudices of the mother. 35 cents a bottle. 


Sold by all Druggists. * 85—4w 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $25. | 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send tor a Circular te the LOWE PRESS CO., 

3—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
eagiiins 
WILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first intraduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 
it everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues, Its 
works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. Francis LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 

Messrs. 8. W. Fowie & Co,: 

Gentiemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to thé virtues of Dr. WisTak’s BAL- 
sAmM OF WILD CHERRY. I have used it—when | have had occa- 
sion for any remedy for Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have trequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely. unsolicited I send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 
x 


From R. FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N, H. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs. I know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 


its use, I consider would not now be living.’ 


From Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy, 


“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. Wistar'’s BaLsamM oF WILD Cuerky for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which [, in common with thé-rest of yan- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very dest remedy for such casés with which 1 am acquainted.” 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE &.GO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. ? * 6—eowly 
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Harmonium, as a Concert Grand Piano of to-day is over the 
imperfect Pianos in vogue a quarter of a century since.” 


IT Is 
“TRULY A CHARMING INSTRUMENT,” 


Writes Mr. GOTTSCHALK, the eminent Pianist, (who has 
tested it thoroughly by use in his Concerts,) ‘‘worthy of the 


| high praise it has received, and 


Sure to Find its Way 
INTO 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
OF TASTE AND REFINEMENT, 
Which can possibly afford its moderate expense.” 
“It is,” writes Rev. Dr. PRIME, in the New York Observer, 
“A Glorious Instrument 
FOR 
TEE TEMPLE SERVICE, 
So readily secured as to be invaluable for any congregation, 
and so effective and beautiful as to meet the desires of the 
most refined and fastidious.” 
“AS COMPARED WITIL 


Melodeons, Harmoniums, &c., 


THH CABINET ORGAN 
a 
CERTAINLY SUPERIOR 

In quality and volume of tone, while its power of expression 
ean hardly be too highly praised,” writes Mr. WM, MASON, 
the well-known pianist, adding that “the instruments are re- 
ally so excellent that there can hardly be much difference of 
opinion about them.” 


These instruments ‘represent 
THE HIGHEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INDUSTRY 
In this Department,” 


Says the Boston Advertiser, adding, “This is not only our 
opinion, but the 


UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THE 
ORGANISTS 


And Musicians who have examined these Organs, and often 
submitted them to severe tests.” 


*,* Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail to any address. 
WAREROOMS, 


274 Washington Street..,... 
7 Mercer Street......... 


..Boston. 
vopene New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 
MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
_ 30—-tteow EL as y “t ee ed 


PIANO AND FLUTE, ? 
PIANO AND VIOLIN, § 


FLUTE AND PIANO DUETS, A collection of Music. 
ranged for the Flute and Piano, By 8. Winner, 75 cts. 
UNION COLLECTION of Popular Duets for the Violin and 
Piano. Arranged by 8. Winner. 75 cts. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 


DUETS. 
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FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. 
We have 1000 rolls purchased over a year ago, which will be 
sold to our customers for very much under the present ruling 
prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
343 w 75 Hanover Street. 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and RESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. : : 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to comein, giving the whule a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It. contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIK DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Clitf Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & PUTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 5i—lyis 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
- OF THE AGE. 


Docror KENNEDY, oF Roxpury, Mass., 





Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm, 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that {t has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to-regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all der ts of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relicf is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottJe, 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OI NT. 
MENT, SCROFULA OLNTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 








bury, Mass. Price $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis 
‘ 








» tighter and tighter into your flesh. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 8, 1864. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 








For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF PARROTS. 

A friend relates that she once saw a parrot and 
a crow domesticated in the same room. When 
alone or unnoticed Polly was very friendly with 
the crow. She would address her in the most 
caressing tones, ‘‘O, pretty crow! pretty crow!” 
but the moment any one else paid the least atten- 
tion to the crow Poll’s envy and rage knew no 
bounds; she would scornfully turn her back upon 
her late friend, and scream out, with a wicked 
oath, “Old black crow!” Surprisingly like some 
featherless bipeds, was she not? Do you remem- 
ber Col. Smith’s Polly? a most intelligent bird. 
One day a lady called, and passed through the 
kitchen, where Poll was, into the sitting-room; 
immediately after a neighbor entered. ‘Say, 
say,” bawled Poll, ‘‘Maria Snell is in t’other 
room.” As it was the first intimation that she 
had given that she knew the lady’s name, it 
created a general laugh. Little Fred. Bailey 
went with a cousin to do an errand at the colonel’s. 
Ife staid outside while his cousin went in to de- 
liver his message, but Eddie staid so long that 
Fred. grew weary, and cried out, 

“Come, Eddie; come along.” 

‘Hold your tongue, you fool, you,” screamed a 
voice overhead, in tones of such sharp reproof 
that little Fred. took to his heels in a fright, that 
was not lessened by hearing a derisive laugh be- 
hind him. 

‘Why, I supposed,” said Fred., soberly, when 
relating the story, ‘‘that I had done something 
awful, I dare not go near the colonel’s for a 
long time after, when Eddie told me there was a 
bird there that could talk like a Christian, and 
then I knew.” 

One day Polly sat on the fence when a young 
man passed who had a very self-important man- 
ner. ‘Ah, Polly! how d’ye do?” said he, con- 
descendingly. Polly turned her head away with 
an expression of contempt, and remained obsti- 
nately silent, an unusual thing for her. After a 
time he gave up his efforts to beguile her into a 
conversation, and walked off. ‘ What a fool!” 
exclaimed Poll, emphasizing it with a look and 
tone that greatly amused the by-standers. 

Mackie was a pretty, green Macaw, that for a 
time seemed dull about learning. Rarely he 
would repeat his own name, but never when de- 
sired to. He seemed to have the same happy fac- 
ulty of showing his worst side to visitors that 
petted children have. At last his mistress gave 
him away, and he was shortly after carried to 
Connecticut. In his new home he soon added 
quite a number of words to his vocabulary ; would 
greet Mrs. Marcy with a cheerful ‘Good morn- 
ing,” say ‘‘Pretty bird, pretty Mackie,” and ‘How 
d'ye do?” with as much fluidity as Mrs. Parting- 
ton said her new pasture could preach. One 
night Mackie went to bed at sundown, and was 
soon fast asleep, with his glossy green head 
tucked under his wing in lieu of a pillow. 

Now. why do birds find a pole or the branch of 
a tree as comfortable as you do your downy bed? 
Fancy Master Harry going to sleep in that way, 
what a fall he would get! Why do birds never 
fall? Because there is a large muscle in front of 
the thigh bone, from which a long tendon, a tough, 
white cord—you have probably seen it and pulled 
it, when playing with a chicken’s claw—extends 
down the claw, and branches off into the toes. 
The harder you pull on this muscle the more the 
toes will be bent. Well, the more heavily the 


awoke Mackie, he hopped down from his perch, 
bowed to the lady on his right, and said, politely, 
‘Good morning ;” then skipped round to the 
front, fixed his bright eyes upon the person sitting 
there, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why! good morning ;’ 
then stepping briskly round, bowed to the gentle- 
man on his left, and said, still more emphatically, 
‘Good morning.” The perfect chorus of laughter 
that followed opened Mackie’s eyes to their full- 
est extent; he looked at the lamp, then at the call- 
ers, and with the most crest-fallen air mounted 
his perch, and refused to notice another individu- 
al. But his evident mortification at having mis- 
taken a solar for old Sol was expressed so elo- 
quently by his manner that it was some time be- 
fore the company could stop laughing at his ex- 
pense. 

Leman W—— has a parrot that entertains the 
children in town with its remarks, not impromptu, 
probably. Sometimes when a carriage passes 
Poll calls out, very distinctly, ‘‘Where are you go- 
ing, you fool, you?” He whistles, greatly to his 
own amusement; a child was passing, and mim- 
icked his whistle. ‘‘Who are you?” called out 
Poll, as if astonished at his impudence. 

Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 








VARIETY. 





JACK AND THE BIRDS. 


A British tar who long had been 
In foreign prison pent, 

Now, peace restored, returned again 
Brimful of merriment. 


A man had got some birds for sale 
Where Jack was passing by, 

Who glanced at the poor fluttering things 
With pitying, angry eye. 


Jack paused amid the gaping throng 
Before the seller's stall: 

“Now, hark ye, friend, just name your price 
For birds, and cage, and all.” 


The price was named, the sum was paid, 
The sailor seized the prize, 

And. gaily opening wide the door, 
Out a young linnet flies. 


“Stop,” cried the bird-scller, amazed, 
‘They're all escaping fast." 

“That's right,” said Jack, and held the door 
Till all were gone at last. 


“Had you,” sald Jack, “‘been doomed, like me, 
In prison long to lie, 

You'd better understand, my friend, 
The sweets of liberty.” 


ess 
HOW HE WISHED TO BE TAKEN. 


A London capitalist came to me not many 
months since, says a sculptor, and opened a con- 
versation by saying: 

“Sir, your name is Robson.” 

I admitted my name was Robson. 

‘‘And you are a statuary,” said he. 

I admitted this fact, also, substituting sculptor. 

“Sir,” continued he, “I will give you a com- 
mission.” 

I bowed, and begged him to be seated. 

‘Robson, sir,” said he, drawing a paper from 
his pocket, ‘‘Iama remarkable man. I was born 
in the environs of London, and began life by sel- 
ling matches at five boxes a penny. I am worth 
at this moment two hundred thousand pounds.” 

I bowed again, and said I was glad to hear it. 

“Sir,” he went on to say, ‘how I earned that 
two hundred thousand—how from selling matches 
I came to running of errands; to taking care of a 
hoss; to trading in dogs, tobaccos, cottons, corns 
and sugars; and how I came to be the man that I 
am, you'll find all that made out on this paper, 
dates and facts correct. Sir, it’s a very remarka- 
ble statement.” 

I replied that I had no doubt of it, but that I 
did not see what it had to do with the matter in 
hand. 

‘‘Sir,” said my capitalist, “‘every thing. I wish 
to perpetuate my name. You have a pretty thing, 
sir, in Rome—a pillar with a procession twistin 
up all around it, and a figger up at the top. j 
think you call it Trajan’s Column. Now, Rob- 
son, sir, I wish you to make me one exactly like 
it—same height, same size, and money no object. 
You shall represent my career in all my va-ri-ous 
trades, a twistin’ around the column, beginning 
with the small chap selling matches at five boxes 
a penny, and ending with the full-length figger of 
me on the summit, with one hand in my an 
and the other under my coat tails.” 

I made the statue, the artist said, in conclu- 
sion, and got well paid for my work. I hope my 
patron is alive and enjoying himself. 
serves to. 

+r 


A MOB DISPERSED BY A JOKE. 





bird settles down while asleep the tighter his toes 
clasp the perch, and so you never heard of a bird’s 
falling out of bed, let his resting place be ever so 
high. There is a very large class of birds whick 
are called perching birds, because this apparatus 
is more fylly developed than in other birds, 
though all birds have it, as you would find out if 
a huge eagle should pounce upon you, although 
he is not a perching bird ; for he would settle back, 
and his great weight would clasp his huge talons 
Is a parrot a 
perching bird? No, but a climber, and an expert 
one too. One question more, do birds have 
ears? I mean outside ones. No, none but owls. 
There is merely a hole, but there are sharp ears 
inside, for birds hear and see with marvellous 
clearness. 

We left Mackie asleep, and by the time the 
evening lamps were lighted quite a party of 
friends had gathered in Mrs. M——’s sitting-room. 
The sudden appearance of the brilliant light 


When an officer of the government of the Rev- 
| olution, the first Napoleon had been ordered out 
| to disperse a body of rioters. Having drawn up 
| his soldiers and some guns across the street, he 
| waited their advance. They at length appeared 
| sweeping down on him and his party like a roar- 
|ing current. The artillerymen, with their port 
fires, stood ready at his signal to pour showers of 
grape into the y of the mob. Unwilling to 
shed blood, he stepped out from his men to rea- 
son with the sutfering and misguided people, and 
found himself vis a vis with their head—a vi 
of a woman, whose appearance presented a remark- 
able contrast to his own. She was of at size, 
and enormously fat; while he, always little, was 
at that time so thin, as well as small, that he was 
| known by the et of ‘La Petit C _* 
| He remonstrated with this lady; but she replied 
| with a volley of abuse—telling him that while she 

and other honest, hard-working people were 
starving, such idle fellows as he and his soldiers 
bevy fattening on the best of the land. With 
that eagle eye and remarkable promptitude which 





He de-|" 





| afterwards turned the fate of many a battle-field, 


Napoleon saw at once the weak point of his ad- 
versary’s position. He paused till she was out of 
breath. Then, taking off his hat. he bowed to the 
mob; and, placing his own thin figure beside that 
of his fat opponent, he asked them to say wheth- 
er the good lady or he looked most like starving. 
As happens in more respectable assemblies than 
mobs, and elsewhere than in wittv France, a 
good-humored joke won the day ; and the people, 
for the time at least, quietly dispersed.—Good 
Words. 
Se 
HOW EASTERN WOMEN TRAVEL. 


Wheel-carriages are unknown, and rarely is 
there even a cart to be seen in the whole country. 
When women, children or aged persons make 
long journeys, they are accompanied with a litter, 
called a tacterawan; this is also used by travel- 
ling princesses, and for the more stately pashas 
and other men. Sometimes the tacterawan as- 
sumes the form of a palanquin or sedan chair; 
but the bearers are horses or mules, not men. I 
have seen a woman and a family of children, or 
several women, in what appeared just like a tent 
pitched on the back of a mule. It is not an un- 
usual sight to see a pair of tilted crates slung on 
the back of an animal, one on each side, and 
these packed with the more ‘‘precious porcelain 
of human clay.” Thus female pilgrims are trans- 

orted in baskets, one on each side of a mule. 
But in short trips and ordinary journeys the 
women mount the saddle, and, without blushing, 
ride astride, but carefully veiled and wrapped up, 
so as to be inyisible, except when some wind or 
other mishap brings their ebon or alabaster calves 
to light. Such is the power of example that even 
women of the English nobility have very soon 
fallen into the habits of their Oriental sisters.— 
Correspondence of the Lutheran. 





A TEMPERANCE FABLE. 


The rats once assembled in a large cellar, to 
devise some method of safety in getting the bait 
from a small trap which lay near, having seen 
numbers of their friends and relations snatched 
from them by its merciless jaws. After many 
speeches, and the proposal of many elaborate but 
fruitless plans, a happy wit, standing erect, said, 

“Tt is my opinion that if with one paw we can 
keep down the spring, we can safely take the food 
from the trap with the other.” 

All the rats present loudly squealed assent, and 
slapped their tails in applause. The meeting ad- 
journed, and the rats retired to their homes; but 
the devastations of the trap being by no means 
diminished, the rats were forced to call another 
‘‘convention.” The elders just assembled had 
commenced their deliberations, when all were 
startled by a faint voice, and a poor rat with only 
three legs, limping into the ring, stood up to 
speak. All were instantly silent; stretching out 
the bleeding remains of his leg, he said, 

‘*My friends, I have tried the method, and you 
see the result. Now let me suggest a plan to es- 
cape the trap; do not touch it !” 








HIGHLAND LOGIC. 


A contractor in the Highlands was waited upon 
by a deputation from his workers, to request him 
to make “‘no a pit o’difference in the wages, but 
shust a wee shynge in the time for paying.” On 
cross questioning the deputies, he found they 
wanted to be paid weekly instead of fortnightly, 
but they also wanted the fortnight’s wages weekly. 

‘‘Why, my lads,” said the contractor, ‘‘you are 
demanding exactly double wages.” 

‘‘Hoots, no, sir!” said one of the deputies, 
‘‘it’s shust as more as less as the same wedges, 
put you must shust paid us twice as faster as ever- 
more.” 


A COLORED BOY. 


While I was writing letters in the ninth corps, 
says an army correspondent, I saw a little negro 
boy who had one of his legs amputated, who was 
a servant of a captain, and received a severe 
wound while serving his master during an engage- 
ment, The little fellow was lying on the ground, 
with a small box for his pillow’ when the ward 
master came in with a mattress for him. He hesi- 
tated to accept it, and looking around among the 
others, said: ‘‘Reckon somebody wants it more 
than I do; if they does, they must have it.” No- 
body wanted it. 





A GRANDMOTHER. 


As two urchins were trotting along together, 
one of them fell and broke a pitcher he was carry- 
ing. He commenced crying, when the other boy 
asked him why he took on so. 

‘’Cause,” said he, ‘‘when I get home mother 
will whip me for breaking the mug.” 

«‘What,” said the other, ‘‘haint you got no 
grandmother living at your house ?” 

‘‘No,” was the reply. 

“Well, I have, and I might break two mugs, 
and they daren’t whip me.” 





Ar a banquet, when solving enigmas was one of 
the diversions, Alexander said to his courtiers, 

‘‘What is that which did not come last year, has 
not come this year, and will not come next year?” 

A distressed officer, starting up, said, 

“It certainly must be our arrears of pay.” 

The king was so diverted that he commanded 
him to be paid up and his pay increased. 

Tue late Hon. Horace Mann said, “If you 
want to paint your faces all over with tracks, then 
you have but to harbor vicious though 

u want to be good-looking, be good.” Remem- 
oe this, boys and girls; yes, and other people, 
too. : 

A u1TTLe drummer boy of a Massachusetts 
regiment, having lost his Bible durmg the cam- 
paign, wrote the head of his drum all over with 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 

Her preparations for the Hair have not only th. ’ 
the United States and Canada, but within the past regal 

supply the immense demand from foreign countries, dy 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Lite - 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. . 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair 
vents its falling or turnmg grey, and imparts to it a deaann 
glossy appearance. It never fails t 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Coloz, 

THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEavy 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dr 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beau 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance ot : 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes a)) Paty 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will preven; 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical ang Valuabiy 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 


— 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK 
—lyp ; 
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CANTON MATTINGS. 

We have a small quantity on hand which were purchased a 
the Cargo Sales early in the season, before the advance—whieh 
we shall furnish to our customers at the same prices as we sold 
them at that time. These Mattings comprise some of the bey 
qualities and most beautiful styles ever imported. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET C0,, 

75 Hanover Street, 


————_—— 
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Ga Having had frequent occasions to use 
PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER, 
FOR COLIC IN HORSES, 
and seeing it used by others, I can say that I regard it as the beg 
preparation extant, when tried in time, or in the first stages 
that very prevalent I d all persons why 
have, or use horses, to have it constantly on hand for cases of 
emergency. 
For the human family, both as an internal and external rem. 
dy, the Pain Killer is so favorably known that it is almost use 
less to call attention to it. 
Very truly yours, 





8. STEWART, Druggist, 
HEBRON, Odio, 





Price 35¢e, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle. 35—2w (2) 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256, 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 
oe 256. 256. 256. 506. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who econtes 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mei 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oi 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discouni 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending m 
thetr own Catal , and indicating the amount they wish to 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privileged 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinatia. 
This new feature of trade commends itsel! to all our Sabbad 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on thi 
principle in all parts of New England. 

36— 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornutt. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the follewing CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL! 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of it 
price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familia! 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkin 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘An excellent and popular book. 
EVENINGS bg «4 sis DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 
.D. 12mo, clot le 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development ¢ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. RB. Williams, D. D. Ln, 
i. ents. 
rae BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futt 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812) 


MaceoM's | NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mil 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60cents. 
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